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The  third  in  the  series  of  articles  published  by  the  New  England  Free 
Trade  League,  649  Tremont  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


All  lovers  of  freedom  and  foes  of  monopoly  are  invited  to  join  the  League,  dues 
one  dollar  per  annum,  which  entitle  the  members  to  receive  its  publications. 

The  object  of  the  League  shall  be  to  free  our  Trade,  our  Industries,  and  our 
People  from  all  tariff  taxes  except  those  imposed  for  revenue  only/ 

Its  methods  shall  be  to  enlist  the  conscience,  intelligence,  and  patriotism  of  the 
people  against  the  system  called  Protection,  which  at  the  dictation  of  organized 
wealth  taxes  the  whole  American  people  for  the  benefit  of  a  few. 


SHIP  SUBSIDIES  AND  TRUSTS. 

A  Shipping  Trust  the  Most  Gigantic  and 
Dangerous  of  All  the  Trusts. 


By  HAZARD   STEVENS. 


The  ship  subsidy  is  urged  by  its  promoters  upon  two  grounds  :  (i) 
that  Americans  cannot  build  ships  as  cheaply  as  foreigners,  and  (2) 
cannot  run  them  as  cheaply.  Therefore,  argue  the  subsidy  seekers, 
the  government  must  pay  the  difference,  in  order  "  to  equalize  the 
conditions  "  and  enable  American  shipping  to  survive.  A  measure 
which  at  the  start  proposes  to  take  nine  million  dollars  of  public 
money  a  year  for  from  twenty  to  thirty  years,  aggregating  180  to 
270  millions,  and  which,  if  it  passed,  will  inevitably  prove  but  the 
entering  wedge  for  even  more  gigantic  donations  from  the  treasury, 
should  rest  on  solid  foundations ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  examine 
the  two  grounds  advanced  in  support  of  this  measure  in  the  light  of 
certain  well-known  facts. 

i.     AS   TO   SHIP-BUILDING. 

American  ship-builders  already  defy  foreign  competition. 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  Cramp,  of  the  great  ship-building  firm,  in 
an  article  in  the  North  American  Review  declared  :  "  It  is  a  fact  that 
'  First  cost '  of  ships  is  not  only  not  a  prime  factor,  but  it  is  not 
even  a  serious  factor,  in  any  competition  that  may  occur  between 
this  country  and  Great  Britain  for  a  share  of  the  traffic  of  the  ocean. 
If  the  current  policy  of  naval  construction  be  pursued  for  another 
decade  (to  1902),  coupled  with  a  vigorous  and  consistent  execution  of 
the  measures  already  enacted  in  behalf  of  the  merchant  marine,  the 
question  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  paper  will  be  asked  no 
more,  unless,' indeed,  its  point  should  be  reversed  and  Englishmen  be 
asking  one  another,  Can  we  build  ships  as  economically  as  they  can 
in  the  United  States?" 


Said  Mr.  Carnegie,  in  a  speech  at  the  Lotus  Club,  Jan.  27,  1900: 
"  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  share  I  have  in  the  work  of  insuring 
for  our  country  supremacy  in  steel, —  a  supremacy  which  obviously 
carries  with  it  supremacy  in  so  many  different  departments  of  indus- 
try ;  for  steel  is  the  great  foundation  article  on  which  so  many  other 
articles  rest.  The  cheapest  steel  means  before  long  the  cheapest 
ships.  ...  So  I  predict  that  the  future  seat  of  ship-building  is  to  be 
found  not  on  the  shores  of  Britain,  but  upon  our  Atlantic  seaboard." 

J.  J.  Hill,  president  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  asked  bids 
from  the  principal  ship-yards  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
and  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  the  former  offered  the  lowest  bids. 
He,  therefore,  awarded  the  contract  to  them  ;  and  they  are  now  build- 
ing several  large  steamships  for  the  Pacific  trade,  two  of  20,000  tons 
each,  without  any  subsidy. 

About  7,500  men  are  now  employed  at  the  Cramps'  yard,  where 
are  building  two  Russian  warships,  two  steamers  of  12,000  tons 
each,  two  of  7,000  each,  and  one  of  6,000,  for  American  lines. 
Other  yards  are  crowded  with  business,  and  new  yards  are  being 
started. 

The  Commissioner  of  Navigation  in  his  report  of  last  October 
says  that  at  the  present  time  upwards  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars  and 
about  thirty-eight  thousand  men  are  engaged  in  the  building  of  steel 
steam  vessels,  aggregating  68  merchant  vessels  of  277,680  tons,  and 
47  naval  vessels  of  113,329  tons,  in  American  ship-yards. 

And  why  should  not  America  build  ships  the  cheapest  on  earth  ? 
She  has  the  cheapest  coal,  iron,  and  steel,  and  is  sending  millions  of 
tons  of  them  abroad.  She  has  the  cheapest  and  finest  timber  and 
lumber,  fit  for  all  purposes  from  the  heavy  structural  work  to  the 
finest  finish.  The  grievous  burden  of  tariff  "protection,"  which 
hampers  so  many  other  industries,  has  been  largely  lifted  from  the 
materials  for  ship-building.  The  brains  and  mechanical  ability 
which  defy  competition  in  making  railroad  locomotives  and  cars, 
agricultural  machines  and  implements,  electrical  appliances  and 
dynamos,  musical  instruments,  and  the  long  list  of  manufactured 
goods  which  she  exported  last  year  to  the  value  of  five  hundred 
million  dollars  in  round  numbers,  should  be  able  to  compete  success- 
fully in  ship-building,  when  aided  by  the  overwhelming  advantages  of 
the  cheapest  materials ;  and  they  do.  The  greatest  and  worst 
obstacle  threatening  American  ship-yards  is  the  exaction  of  the  steel 
trusts,  corporations,  and  combinations  in  demanding  more  from 
American  than  from  British  yards  for  the  indispensable  material ;  and 


this  unpatriotic  discrimination  a  recent  amendment  of  the  bill  will 
rivet  upon  the  back  of  the  American  ship-builder, —  to  wit,  "  All  fit- 
tings and  machinery  forming  a  part  of  the  construction  of  vessels 
built  in  the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  of 
American  manufacture,  provided  they  can  be  obtained  in  this 
country." 

Mr.  George  W.  Dickie,  a  well-known  marine  architect,  after  in- 
specting the  principle  British  ship-yards,  states  in  a  paper  published 
in  the  Scientific  American  December  I5th  last:  "The  tariff  on  steel 
plates  and  shapes  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  find  the  British  ship- 
builder working  into  his  ships  American  steel  at  Pittsburg  at  a  less 
cost  to  him  than  the  English  material,  and  at  less  cost  than  is  charged 
the  American  ship-builder  for  the  same  material  iri  Pittsburg.  If  the 
American  steel  manufacturer  can  meet  the  British  steel  manufacturer 
on  equal  terms  in  the  British  ship-yard,  somehow  it  seems  as  if  it 
might  be  possible  for  the  American  ship-builder  to  get  his  steel 
material  as  cheap  as  the  British  ship-builder  gets  his.  This  is  all  that 
I  possibly  can  advance  on  this  part  of  my  subject.  As  the  duty  on 
steel  of  this  character  is  not  a  protective  measure,  and  cannot  pos- 
sibly produce  revenue,  it  should  not  be  maintained  to  render  wild 
fluctuations  in  price  possible."  How  significant  is  the  concluding 
sentence  of  his  article !  "  Perhaps  the  subject  touches  too  closely  the 
business  interests  of  those  of  our  members  best  qualified  to  discuss 
it,  and  on  that  account  we  may  not  get  as  free  a  discussion  of  it  as 
would  otherwise  be  the  case." 

2.     AS   TO   RUNNING   SHIPS. 

Only  9^  per  cent,  of  our  foreign  commerce  is  now  carried  in 
American  ships,  cry  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation  and  other  ad- 
vocates of  the  ship  subsidy.  But  another  portion  is  carried  in  ves- 
sels owned  and  run  by  Americans, —  American  ships  in  everything 
but  the  name  and  flag,  because,  being  foreign  built,  they  are  de- 
barred from  American  registry.  Of  this  class  the  Commissioner  re- 
ports 68  steam  vessels,  aggregating  213,554  tons,  and  16  more,  aggre- 
gating 132,620  tons,  under  construction,  as  ready  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  subsidy  under  a  provision  of  the  bill  allowing  these  vessels, 
which  are  mostly  owned  by  the  promoters,  to  take  American  regis- 
try. There  are  many  other  American-owned  but  foreign-built  ves- 
sels. The  government  reports  give  no  statistics  of  this  shipping; 
but  a  safe  estimate  would  put  it  at  enough  to  carry  6  per  cent,  of 


our  ocean  commerce,  making  15  per  cent  borne  by  American-owned 
ships.  This  fact  would  seem  to  seriously  weaken  the  second  prop 
of  the  subsidy.  If  American  ships  cost  so  much  more  to  run,  as  is 
claimed,  how  is  it  that  so  many  are  actually  running,  enough  to  carry 
one-sixth  of  our  foreign  commerce,  and  more  building?  We  may 
find,  if  we  look  a  little  closer,  that  the  difference  in  cost  of  operating 
is  more  apparent  than  real,  and  that  the  reason  that  American  ship- 
ping has  not  more  successfully  competed  with  foreign  is  because 
Americans  have  found  business  that  paid  better. 

Unquestionably,  our  laws  require  our  ships  to  be  better  found,  our 
sailors  to  be  better  fed,  and  their  welfare  better  guarded  than  foreign 
laws  require  for  their  marine ;  and  a  somewhat  heavier  expense  is 
thereby  thrown  upon  the  American  shipmaster  than  falls  on  his 
foreign  rival,  but  it  is  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  whole  cost  of 
maintenance  and  operation,  and,  so  far  as  it  leads  to  a  superior  class  of 
sailors,  it  is  actually  an  advantage  instead  of  a  burden.  It  is  claimed, 
too,  that  wages  on  American  vessels  are  much  higher  than  on  foreign. 
But  all  sailors  have  to  compete  together  in  a  common,  world-wide  labor 
market  which  regulates  their  wages.  The  American  sailor  has  no 
advantage  in  it,  and  it  is  owing  to  the  competition  of  low-paid  foreign 
sailors  that  he  has  so  nearly  abandoned  the  element  upon  which  he 
once  led  all  others.  In  those  glorious  days  when  American- 
built  ships  sailed  by  American-born  crews  thronged  every  sea,  and 
American  shipping  was  exceeded  in  amount  only  by  the  British, 
while  it  excelled  them  and  all  others  in  speed,  safety,  and  beauty, 
there  was  a  much  greater  difference  in  wages  in  favor  of  the  foreigner 
than  now  exists ;  but  the  superior  skill  and  daring  of  American  sea- 
men more  than  made  it  up,  and  enabled  them  to  command  the 
highest  freights.  The  cost  of  labor  is  measured  by  its  efficiency  even 
more  than  by  its  wages ;  and  by  this  test  American  labor  on  the  sea 
may  again  become  the  cheapest,  because  the  most  effective,  as  it  is 
in  so  many  pursuits  on  land. 

False  and  blatant  pretences  are  seen  to  be  the  patriotic  profes- 
sions of  the  bill  in  its  title  and  preamble,  when  tested  by  its  provi- 
sions. 

"To  promote  the  Commerce  and  increase  the  Foreign  Trade  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  provide  Auxiliary  Cruisers,  Transports, 
and  Seamen  for  Government  Use  when  Necessary."  Surely,  most 
desirable  ends  these  ;  and  what  patriotic  citizen  would  begrudge  even 
nine  millions  a  year  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  to  attain  them  ?  But 
how  does  the  bill  do  it  ? 
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There  is  not  a  word  to  increase  trade  directly.  It  is  only  indi- 
rectly by  ultimately  reducing  freight  rates,  as  is  claimed,  will  it  pro- 
mote commerce  and  increase  foreign  trade.  The  subsidy  merely 
puts  American  ships  on  an  equality  with  foreign  by  paying  the 
owners  of  the  former  a  bonus  equal  to  the  extra  cost  of  running 
them,  as  the  promoters  claim.  There  is  not  a  word  in  the  bill  re- 
quiring lower  freights.  If  freights  are  already  so  low  that  American 
ships  cannot  be  run  without  a  government  subsidy,  how  can  they  be 
run  when  freights  fall  still  lower,  unless  more  subsidy  be  paid  ? 
Either  this  pretence  is  false  or  the  promise  to  confine  the.  subsidy 
to  nine  millions  a  year  is  made  to  be  broken. 

If,  however,  this  amount  of  subsidy  should  be  increased  suffi- 
ciently to  throw  all  our  carrying  trade  into  the  hands  of  the  subsi- 
dized companies,  there  would  be  a  more  serious  danger.  This  is  ably 
pointed  out  by  David  Lubin,  who,  as  the  representative  of  the 
farmers'  granges  of  nine  States,  advocates  a  direct  bounty  on  agri- 
cultural exports,  and  who  now,  in  the  name  of  the  great  interest  he 
represents,  opposes  the  ship  subsidy  on  the  ground  that,  by  driving 
away  foreign  competition  in  ocean  freight  rates,  "  such  a  measure 
will  make  possible  a  combination  which  will  give  the  shipping 
people  of  this  country  the  power  to  raise  and  lower  the  cost  of 
freights  at  will."  Such  a  shipping  trust,  he  says  truly,  could  raise 
or  lower  at  will  the  price  of  all  the  products  of  the  country,  and  tax 
the  people  hundreds  of  millions. 

A  reasonable  reduction  of  the  tariff,  or  the  admission  of  raw 
materials  free,  would  vastly  increase  our  foreign  trade  without  a 
dollar's  expense  to  the  treasury,  and  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
people  at  large.  Well  may  we  distrust  the  professed  efforts  to  in- 
crease foreign  trade  by  those  who  have  raised  the  highest  tariff 
barriers  in  the  history  of  the  country  on  purpose  to  prevent  foreign 
trade. 

AUXILIARY   CRUISERS  AND  TRANSPORTS  A   SHAM. 

The  bill  contains  no  requirements  for  fitting  ships  for  war  pur- 
poses, or  for  any  better,  stronger,  or  faster  ships  than  merchant 
marine.  On  the  contrary,  it  actually  releases  existing  lines,  which 
will  avail  themselves  of  its  subsidy,  from  those  under  which  they  are 
now  placed.  It  only  provides  that  subsidized  ships  may  be  taken  by 
the  government  in  time  of  war  on  paying  fair  compensation,  which  is 
already  the  right  of  the  government  under  the  law  of  eminent 
domain,  to  which  all  American  vessels  are  subject. 


AMERICAN   SEAMEN   SACRIFICED. 

American  sailors  are  deprived  of  what  little  protection  they  now 
have.  The  subsidized  vessels  are  actually  exempted  from  employ- 
ing American  sailors  by  the  cunning  provision  that  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  the  navigation  crew  shall  be  American  citizens ;  but,  if  they 
cannot  be  reasonably  obtained,  the  shipment  of  persons  not  Ameri- 
cans to  make  up  the  necessary  number  of  the  crew  is  allowed.  The 
only  other  provisions  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  sailor  are  that 
one  American  boy  shall  be  employed  for  each  one  thousand  tons,  who 
shall  be  paid  what  his  services  are  worth,  and  a  bounty  of  one  dollar 
a  month  to  deep-sea  fishermen  while  at  sea,  and  that  one-third  of 
the  crews  of  fishermen  receiving  subsidy  shall  be  American  citizens. 
By  these  cunningly  devised  provisions  the  protection  of  existing 
laws  requiring  in  certain  mail  lines  one-half  the  crews  to  be  Ameri- 
cans, and  other  advantages  are  removed  from  ships  subsidized  under 
this  bill. 

Nothing  more  clearly  proves  the  mala  fides  of  this  measure  than, 
the  cynical  abandonment  of  the  American  sailor.  No  one  who 
recalls  the  former  proud  pre-eminence  of  our  merchant  marine,  and 
the  glorious  record  of  the  Yankee  seaman,  but  must  feel  indignant 
at  this  barefaced  attempt  to  extort  a  subsidy  in  his  name.  Were  it 
possible  to  revive  that  breed  of  sailors,  only  recently  extinct,  their 
skill,  daring,  and  business  ability  would  soon  distance  all  competitors 
without  a  dollar's  subsidy.  .No  subsidy  scheme' will  ever  bring  them 
back.  The  very  nature  of  subsidy  paralyzes  its  recipients,  teaches 
them  to  lean  on  the  government,  and  robs  them  of  self-reliance.  It 
is  the  free  field  of  unrestrained  competition  which  calls  forth  man's 
latent  powers,  and  leads  to  his  brightest  achievements. 

A  TRUST   MEASURE. 

It  has  well  been  characterized  as  a  measure  of  trusts,  by  trusts 
and  for  trusts. 

It  is  concocted  and  pressed  by  those  who  will  be  its  chief  bene- 
ficiaries, and  is  cunningly  contrived  to  fit  the  vessels  they  have,  or 
have  contracted  for,  giving  them  the  lion's  share  of  the  subsidy  with 
a  small  percentage  for  outsiders.  There  is  no  popular  or  national 
demand  for  it ;  and  it  would  seem  that  nobody  has  petitioned  for  it 
except  at  the  instigation  of  the  promoters,  and  few  even  then. 

Senator  Mark  Hanna's  new  ship-building  company  on  the  Great 
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Lakes,  the  American  Ship-building  Company,  the  Cramps,  the  In- 
ternational Navigation  Company,  whose  president,  C.  A.  Griscom, 
has  been  most  active  as  witness  and  promoter,  the  New  York  and 
Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Company,  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany, will  secure  nine-tenths  of  the  general  subsidy  according  to  the 
statement  of  Hon.  John  DeWitt  Warner.  They  are  closely  affili- 
ated with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  great  railroad  systems, 
so  that  all  the  elements  for  the  formation  of  the  most  dangerous 
trust. the  country  has  ever  been  threatened  with  are  ready  to  be 
stimulated  into  action  by  this  subsidy. 

THE   DANGERS   OF   SUBSIDY. 

Besides  plundering  the  treasury,  are  (i)  a  great  shipping  trust  that 
will  control  ocean  freights,  and  take  tribute  from  every  product  of  the 
fields  and  factories  at  will,  (2)  a  combination  with  the  steel  trusts, 
which  will  enable  them  to  sell  their  product  to  American  ship-yards 
at  high  prices  at  the  public  expense,  as  foreshadowed  by  the  amend- 
ment already  quoted.  Space  does  not  admit  a  full  exposure  of  the 
evils  of  this  measure ;  but  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  speeches  of 
Representatives  Fitzgerald  and  Thayer  in  the  House  and  of  Senators 
Vest  and  Clay  in  the  Senate,  Hon.  John  DeWitt  Warner's  article 
published  by  the  New  England  Free  Trade  League,  and  the  exhaust- 
ive exposure  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  of  December  17  last. 

HAZARD   STEVENS. 
BOSTON,  Jan.  28,  1901. 


